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A Tribe of the Israel of the Prince of Peace. 

“They are not all Israel who are of Israel” 
in physical descent, and so we reckon as the 
true Israel of God all of any name who, in the 
faith that was Abraham’s, now “live by the 
faith of the Son ef God, who loved us and gave 
himself for us.” 

Such in their general spirit, and in a remark- 
ably practical proof, seem to be the community 
of Dukhobors; who, 7500 in number, having 
escaped from their Pharaoh who had tardily 
heard the words, “Let my people go,” wit- 
nessed the sea opened, by the ministration of 
Friends, for their passage to a strange shore, 
and have been left in the middle of a vast 
continent and of a short summer, that could 
scarcely yield the beginning of sustenance for 
80 great a multitude. 

There they stand, remote from other popula- 
tions, in a land already stiffening with its six 
months’ freezing; and when presently two 
weeks’ prospect of bread is exhausted, starva- 
tion is said to stare some of the villages in the 
face, unless manna descend upon them from 
heaven through our hands. 

Shall half of this modern Israel of Peace 
perish during the coming winter through indif- 
ference of the Friends of Peace? It is deemed 
by judicious minds that such must be the rate 
of their perishing, unless we of our superfluity 
“cast in unto the offerings of God.” A living 
opportunity is now laid at our door to prove 
before all coming history how much our sincer- 
ity for the cause of peace is worth in dollars 
and cents. Inasmuch as we obediently do it for 
the willing martyrs and supporters of the cause, 
we do it unto the Prince of Peace himself. 

Should but a pound of corn meal per day 
for each Dukhobor be furnished to sustain life 
till another summer, it is estimated that some 
$25,000 would be needed to cover the cost, 


On that alone, for a uniform diet in the rigors 


































of a Canadian winter, many must fail to exist. 
{f for the famine stricken Porto Ricans fifteen 
dollars is pronounced necessary to fide over 
each in the warmth of a tropical clime when its 
fruits are soon to appear, how much greater 
should be the estimate for the frost-bound 
“Christians of the Universal Brotherhood?” 
But even that rate applied to our brethren in 
the north would exceed one hundred thousand 
dollars. So we in our ceiled houses will not be 
hurt by denying ourselves some superfluous 
article of food, some needless addition to ap- 
parel or furnishing, to pass its value over to the 
famishing army of Peace. It will not hurt us, 
if need be, to suffer physically with the suffering 
seed. 

We sometimes look upon each red stamp that 
we spend on a bank check—a tax imposed by 
war—with the sad confession, “It is the price 
of blood.” For every two cents which the de- 
mon of War extorts, shall we not assign at 
least an equal tribute to the Prince of Peace? 
If by the professed Friends of Peace through- 
out our land the stamp tax were repeated to 
save the lives of these Christian standard- 
bearers, the amount would go far in tiding them 
over to a season of self-support. 

Such are some of the reflections resulting 
from an attendance of thegpecent meeting of 
Friends in their Arch Street house to consider 
this matter of momentous responsibility. We 
give to our readers in the present number the 
address of our friend Charles Rhoads, as a 
valuable summary of the history, exodus, and 
present situation of the Dukhobors. 

It is hoped that the sub-committees invited 
by the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
will meet with a warm response in a house-to- 
house solicitation of aid in any form of value, 
whether money or goods, throughout the limits 
of their respective Monthly Meetings. But the 
distress is so imminent that many should send 
in their offerings of relief without waiting to 
be called on by a committee. 





ON THE PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE NEEDS OF 
THE DUKHOBORS. 

Address read at a Public Meeting of Friends 
and others in Arch Street Meeting-house, Phil- 
adelphia, Tenth Month 5th, 1899, by Charles 
Rhoads. 


The call for the present assembly is occa- 


Friends of Philadelphia, who were charged 


to aid the Russian emigrants to Canada, known 






sioned by the conviction on the part of the 
committee of the Meeting for Sufferings of 


some months ago with the care of raising funds 


as the Dukhobortsi, that the members of our 
Society have a peculiar duty to perform, in 
assisting these people to tide over a critical 
period, following their introduction into North 
America, until they can become self-sustaining. 
There are about seven thousand of them now 
in the eastern part of the province of Assiniboia 
and the western district of the province of 
Manitoba, in the Dominion of Canada, where 
the Canadian Government has assigned them 
two hundred and seventy-six thousand four 
hundred and eighty acres of land, being one 
hundred and sixty acres to each adult. A part 
of them arrived there in the Sixth Month last, 
but others not until a month or more later; 
consequently there was not sufficient time left 
in that Northern climate (about fifty degrees) 
to plant and perfect crops or cereals ; and the 
potatoes planted by those who first came were 
injured by an untimely frost in the latter part 
of the Seventh Month. 

The contributions so liberally made hereto- 
fore by English Friends (about seventy-five 
thousand dollars), have been entirely consumed 
by the cost of transporting these people from 
the Black Sea to Canada, and feeding them on 
the voyage. The funds donated by Friends 
here and those given by the Mennonites, amount- 
ing to over ten thousand dollars, have been ex- 
pended in sustaining them after their arrival, 
and providing oxen for farm labor, with wagons, 
tools, seed, etc. 

The situation that now confronts them is, 
that ten months more must elapse before their 
farming will result in ripened crops for their 
sustenance, during which but little profitable 
labor can be doné for wages, owing to the 
sparsely settled country they occupy, and the 
severe weather with snow, which prevails in 
that region. 

These facts form a strong appeal to Friends 
to make some sacrifices, to save them from 
starvation and suffering, meantime. Their re- 
ligious principles and testimonies coincide re- 
markably with ours in regard to war, the spir- 
ituality of Divine worship, and avoidance of 
all ritual ceremonies in its performance; pa- 
tience under injuries, and love to mankind. 
They are industrious, frugal and temperate in 
their habits; and if placed in favorable circum- 
stances for prosperity in outward affairs, have 
proved themselves abundantly able to be inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. That they are 
true Christians in belief and practice, the sub- 
joined testimony of one of their number will 
show. 

Vladimir Tchertkoff, in his pamphlet pub- 
lished in London in 1897, called “‘ Christian 
Martyrdom in Russia,” gives the following ac- 
count of their tenets: “They always called 
themselves Christians. They acknowledged one 
sacred, universal and apostolic church, which 
the Lord by his coming has assembled, conse- 
crated and replenished by the gifts of the Holy 
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Ghost; and which is of course the union of all 
faithful and true Christians.” They acknowl- 
edge God as being in three personifications of 
the one and unutterable. That the first person 
of the Trinity is the Light,the Lord our Father. 
The second person is the life—the Son of our 
Lord; and the third person is peace—the Holy 
Spirit our God.” “For the salvation of man, 
indubitable faith in Christ is necessary; but 
faith without works is dead, as also are works 
without faith.” 

“The conception they have of Christ is based 
on the teaching of the Gospel. They acknowl- 
edge his coming in the flesh, his works, teach- 
ing and suffering; but chiefly they accept. all 
this in a spiritual sense, and affirm that all con- 
tained in the Gospel should be accomplished in 
ourselves. Thus Christ must be begotten in 
us, born, grow up, teach, suffer, die, revive 
and ascend; and it is thus that they understand 
the new birth or renovation of man. They 
say that Jesus himself was and is the gospel, 
eternal and living, and has sent it forth, 
preached in the word. He himself is the Word. 
That except through God and his Christ there 
is no salvation. They say they are baptized 
into the Word through the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, as Christ taught his apostles. 
This baptism takes place when a man repents 
with a pure and willing heart, and calls upon 
God. External baptism they regard as useless, 
saying that water only washes off the unclean- 
ness of the external body. As to the com- 
munion, they partake at all times of the sacred, 
life giving sacraments, in the forgiveness of 
their sins, spiritually, through the inward ac- 
ceptance of the Word of God, which is Christ. 
The communion of the body and blood of Christ, 
through the form of bread and wine, they do 
not accept.” 

The following history of these people has 
been taken from the Daily Sun, a newspaper 
published in Canada: 

THE DUKHOBORS. 


The Dukhobors, or Spirit Wrestlers, as they 
are nicknamed, members of the Universal 
Brotherhood seem to have originated as a 
separate sect, in a village on the Southern 
frontier of Russia, in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Their doctrines infected other 
peasants in other parts of Russia, and ere long 
attracted the attention of the government, and 
of the dignitaries of the orthodox Greek Church. 
A number of the sectaries were banished to 
Siberia, some of them making small settlements 
on the borders of Manchuria, where, it may be 
mentioned, their descendants were visited by 
Prince Kropotkin while he was aide-de-camp to 
the Governor General of Eastern Siberia, about 
1868. Inthe reign of Alexander I. a tract of 
land on the northern shore of the Sea of Azov 
was set apart as a kind of Dukhobor reserve, and 
an agricultural commonwealth was established 
by them, under the leadership of an ex-sergeant 
of the Russian army, called Kapustin. Kapus- 
tin is described as having “governed them 
with practical sense, amounting to genius.” 
There the members of the Universal Brother- 
hood lived for more than fifty years, undis- 
turbed. The idea of isolating the Dukhobors 
was evidently intended to put a stop to their 
proselytizing tendencies, but, on these mani- 
festing themselves, notwithstanding their com- 
parative seclusion, their leader Kapustin was 
arrested, and the community broken up. Since 
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then their doctrines have been held by at | 


most at any one time about twenty thousand 
peasants, in various villages in Southern Rus- 
sia. Their religious beliefs have all along 
been similar to those of the Society of Friends. 

From time to time the attention of the gov- 
ernment and of the ecclesiastical authorities 
has been drawn to them. The government ob- 
jected to them, on account of their refusal to 
render military service, while the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities disapproved of their principles 
and practices, as these are opposed to those of 
the Orthodox Greek Church. In consequence 
of this disapproval the people have been sub- 
ject to repea‘ed banishments, and their pros- 
perous homes have again and again been broken 
up. 
In 1840 and in 1850 they were banished to 
Trans-Caucasia, near the Turkish frontier. For 
some years they were allowed to live their life 
there without molestation, and though the in- 
hospitable climate of the Caucasus produced a 
high rate of mortality, yet some of the villages 
were exceedingly prosperous, particularly those 
in the neighborhood of Kars, where they are 
said to have cultivated their land with such 
assiduity, as greatly to increase the product of 
the soil. Up to 1887, the Russian governments 
administered the conscription laws with com- 
parative laxity, and in consequence, non-resist- 
ing peasant sects were allowed to remain in 
comparative immunity, and during the period 
many of them became the pioneers of Russian 
colonization. 

From 1887 onward, however, the military 
necessities of Russia compelled the authorities 
to carry out the conscription laws with great 
stringency, and then began the series of re- 
cent persecutions, especially of the Dukhobors, 
which have led to the present situation. The 
attitude of the sect towards the government 
was for the most part a steadfast one, but 
there were some backsliders. 

In 1895, the e* Party, or those who ad- 
hered rigidly to the traditional tenets of the 
sect, made up its mind to destroy its offensive 
weapons, and these were formally burned on 
the night of the 28th of June, in Tiflis, Elisa- 
vetpol and in Kars. This was taken as a sign 
of rebellion, and the persecution became more 
vigorous. 

In 1897, V. Tchertkoff, the author of “ Chris- 
tian Martyrdom in Russia,” who was formerly 
an officer in the Russian Army, visited St. 
Petersburg, and had an interview with Pohide- 
notseff, the high procurator of the Holy Synod, 
the result of which was an intimation to him- 
self that it would be convenient for him if he 
withdrew from Russia. The visit of the Em- 
press Maria, the mother of the present Czar, 
to the Caucasus was, however, taken advan- 
tage of by the Dukhobors anc their sympa- 
thizers, and their case was put before her. It is 
understood that the dowager Empress enlisted 
the sympathies of the Czar, and secured for 
the Dukhobors permission to leave the country. 
This permission was given in the Second Month, 
1898, and then the Dukhobors immediately be- 
gan to make assiduous inquiries about suitable 
places to which they might emigrate. They 
had been accustomed to agriculture, principally 
corn-growing, and to a dry climate with cold 
winter. At first they thought of Cyprus, 
which is now being colonized under the care of 
an English Cyprus Colonization Committee. 
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Proposals were also made about other places, 
On March 28th, a month after formal permis- 
sion had been given to the emigrants, the 
Dukhobors telegraphed to V. Tchertkoff, at 
Purleigh in Essex, England, for help and ad- 
vice. 

The Society of Friends in England had liber- 
ally aided the Dukhobors during the three pre- 
ceding years, and it was only natural that they 
should be again approached on the subject. 
The matter was brought before the Meeting 
for Sufferings, a committee was formed, and 
later an appeal was issued. Simultaneously 
the small community at Purleigh, consisting of 
sympathizers with the teachings of Tolstoi, 
formed a Committee consisting of V. Tchert- 
koff, P. Birinkoff, A. Gilvart, (professor of 
Royal College of Science, London), H. P. Arch- 
er, (late Secretary of the Brotherhood Church, 
Croydon), and two or three others. V. Tchert- 
koff had sent to the Caucasus an ex-captain of 
the British Army, Arthur St. John, who had 
been expelled from Russia, on account of these 
inquiries. It was therefore thought to be ex- 
pedient for a deputation from the Dukhobors 
to come to England, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the information necessary for the best 
kind of action under the circumstance. Ivan 
Ivin and P. Makhartoff, therefore, visited Eng- 
land with their families, and the committee-men 
were then made aware of the state of the case. 
It appeared that abeut thirty-five hundred of 
the people were comparatively well off, and 
that they had a considerable common fund be- 
sides the emigration fund, which they had suc- 
ceeded in raising specially. In addition to 
these about three thousand were, though not 
possessed of very ample resources, still not 
destitute. They also had a common fund, and 
afund for purposes of emigration. There 
were, however, about two thousand who were 
much worse off than the previous sections, one 
thousand of them in very urgent need of as- 
sistance. In view of these circumstances, an 
arrangement was made with the Cyprus colon- 
ization committee to receive eleven hundred 
of those in most urgent need. Cyprus was 
chosen, not because it was the most suitable 
place for colonization, but because it was the 
nearest. The British Government demanded, 
however, a guarantee of fifteen pounds each, 
before permission would be granted to land. 
Within a few days the Society of Friends, 
with the greatest magnanimity provided the 
whole of this amount, about seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. The eleven hundred were then 
landed in Cyprus. From reports since re- 
ceived, they have done fairly well there during 
the past summer, (1898), although it would 
appear that the rent charged them by the 
Cyprus colonization committee was rather high- 
er than perhaps the circumstances warranted. 
There thus remained to be dealt with three 
thousand five hundred persons, whose case 
was not very specially urgent, and between 
two and three thousand, whose case, as regards 
some of them at any rate, was urgent indeed. 

Various places had been suggested, and of- 
fers had been received from the Argentine and 
from Brazil, as well as from Texas and Cali- 
fornia, but the state of the chronic disturbance 
in which the South American Republics were 
known to be involved, and the prevalence of a 
war-feeling in the United States, were dis- 
couraging elements to people, one of whose 
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leading principles was objection to military 
Is- service. The Committee at Purleigh having 
he received full authority from the Dukhobors to 
at act for them, entered into communication with 
ud- parties inCanada. The matter was placed be- 
fore the government, and the present immigra- 
er- tion is the result. 
re- In order that the Dukhobors might be fully 
ley aware of the conditions in Canada, the two 
ct. families which had visited England came out 
ing to Montreal, in the Ninth Month, 1898. They 
ind were accompanied by Prince Hilkoff, the ne- 
sly phew of the Russian minister of railways, who 
of found himself much in sympathy with their re- 
toi, ligious views, particularly with their attitude 
art- towards militarism, and by Aylmer Maude, who 
of had been a merchant in Moscow, and who had 
ch- met the Dukhobors at Purleigh. This deputa- 
‘ch, tion went to Edmonton, Canada, and to other 
ert- districts in the Northwest, for the purpose of 
1 of inspecting the country. There were three 
had special reasons why the emigration should be 
ese conducted as speedily as possible. One was 
ex- that the resources which the people had, were 
ors being dissipated, by fines and removals in con- 
sup- sequence of the action of the authorities. 
best Secondly, the people were anxious to take ad- 
van vantage of the permission to emigrate, so 
ing- long as the government adhered to the per- 
men mission. How long this would last no one 
ase. could tell. Thirdly, the annual conscription 
d of takes place on the first of First Month, and 
and those young men who have reached the statu- 
_ be- tory age, are then drawn into the army. 
suc- These considerations rendered it advisable 
1 to that those of the Dukhobors to whom they ap- 
not plied, should be aided in leaving the country 
not without delay. The number to be dealt with 
and turned out to be about two thousand. Steps 
here were taken to provide the necessary supple- 
were ment to their own funds. Count Leo Tolstoi 
, one sold three short stories to a Russian publisher, 
f as- and the proceeds, about five thousand dollars, 
3, an were remitted to the Purleigh committee. The 
olon- Society of Friends in England, the individual 
dred members of the committee at Purleigh, and 
was the Society of Friends at Philadelphia, supplied 
table the means for the emigration of this contin- 
s the gent, which comprises the poorest of the Duk- 
ided, hobor groups. 
each, Following is a copy of the official notifica- 
land. tion sent to the Dukhobors, giving them per- 
ends, mission to leave Russia : 
1 the “The fasting Dukhobortsi, who were expel- 
thou- led in 1895 from the district of Akhalkalak, 


then and transported into other districts of the 


> Te- Government of Tiflis, having submitted a peti- 
uring tion to Her Imperial Majesty, the Empress 
vould Maria Feolorovna, asking either to be grouped 
y the and settled into one place and to be exempt 
high- from the duties of military service, or to be 
nted. allowed to emigrate, the following instructions 
three have been received : 


case 1. The request for exemption from military 





ween service is refused. 

gards 2. The fasting Dukhobortsi, with the ex- 
deed. ception, of course, of those who have reached 
id of- the age at which they can be summoned to the 
e and duties of military service, and of those who 
-Cali- have failed to fulfil these duties, may emigrate, 
bance under these conditions: 

were (a) That they provide themselves with a 
2 of a foreign passport in accordance with the es- 
» dis- tablished order; (b) That they leave the fron- 
whose tier of Russia at their own expense, and (c) 









that before leaving, they sign an agreement 
never to return within the borders of the em- 
pire, understanding that in case of non-com- 
pliance with this last point, the offender will 
be condemned to exile to remote places. As 
to their request to be settled in one village, it 
is refused. The notification is issued by order 
of the government of Tiflis to one of the -peti- 
tioning Dukhobortsi, Vassili Potopoff, in an- 
swer to his personal application.” 
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Tirtis, February 21st, 1898. 
The following account of their new colony 


in Canada is taken from a newspaper report in 
the Toronto Daily Globe, of Ninth Month 9th, 


1899: 
“The writer of this article has just finished 


a tour among the Dukhobors settled through- 
out the west, and it is safe to say that no class 
of settlers has ever come to this part of the 
world who could show as good a record for in- 
dustry and thrift as the Dukhobors, who to-day 
form a colony of over seven thousand souls. 
The cry that the Government had introduced 
a pauper immigration, appeared at the first 


glance not without justification, for in truth 


these people have been deprived of almost the 
bare necessities of existence, and the unhappy 
result is apparent to the most casual onlook- 


er; but the work done by these people during 
the last three months, accomplished in spite 
of great physical weakness and fever, loudly 


proclaims the fact that these are no paupers 


who claim the right to enroll themselves as 
Canadians. Wherever they have been, life has 


been sustained by the efforts of their own 


hands, and the liberty of spirit that made them 
the victims of persecution has rendered them 
serfs in name only, and has kept them from 
sharing the degradation of their class in Rus- 
sia. The power that Christianity in the truest 
sense has of civilizing, in our acceptation of 
the word, is made manifest in this instance. 
These people, deprived of even the few neces- 
saries of life, common to the children of the 
soil, hunted from pillar to post, made to herd 
like beasts of the field, beaten, ill treated, 
mothers separated from their children, and 
wives from their husbands, are to-day the most 
polite, orderly people it is possible to imagine. 
The villages they are building testify to the 
powers or organization and inherent orderliness 
of the people; the results of self-discipline are 
apparent in the people as a unit, and the very core 
of their religious convictions is self-restraint. 
The absence of anything like noisiness or excit- 
ability strikes one the instant one moves about 
among the villages. The very children are curi- 
ously quiet and gentle in their mode of play, and 
they are miniatures of their elders in more 
than their picturesque costume. The quiet 
dignity noticeable comes from the best possible 
influence, the parents having apparently little 
trouble in training their children other than by 
example of their own quiet and industrious 
lives. There is something unutterably pathetic 
to those who live in this wrangling, noisy world 
of the nineteenth century, to see the women 
and the children of the Dukhobors quietly and 
silently bearing, with a great patience, the load 
that is laid upon their shoulders. The innate 
dignity of the women and their uncomplaining, 
untiring patience, have perhaps been the reason 
that they have had strength given them to en- 
dure to the end, trials that their magnificent 
physique could not alone have enabled them to 
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withstand. They are a great people—that is 
undeniable; and while they are the children of 
the soil, they are the aristocracy of the soil, 
people who, to use Ruskin’s words, have found 
that ‘all true work is sacred, and in all good 
hand-labor their is something of divingness.’ 
Their hand-labor is marvellous, from the finest 
embroidery to the building and plastering of 
their houses. The situation that the majority 
found themselves placed in, was one which 
called for decisive action, and the Dukhobor 
women, as all great-hearted women must, rose 
to the occasion, and it is to them, as it were 
to the great pioneer women of our country, 
that we are to look for the best results in the 
settlements of our Dominion. The men of each 
community were called upon to hire themselves 
out as farm laborers and railway navvies. The 
distances in the west are enormous, and it 
meant simply the exodus of the men from the 
villages, and absence that was to be counted 
by weeks or months. Then too, in a village of 
perhaps a hundred and twenty souls, they might 
have a yoke of oxen or one pair of horses, and 
these were to plough and carry lumber for the 
frames of houses, and more than all, transport 
flour from a great distance to feed the com- 
munity. The question was a grave one; win- 
ter comes quickly in these latitudes. But the 
question was answered by the women, who 
turned to, and helped the few men left in the 
village to build the houses, and not only trod 
the mortar and used their hands as trowels, 
but carted the logs, drawing them for miles 
with the aid of two simple little wooden wheels 
which were no bigger than those of a child’s 
go-cart. The earth for the mortar was carried 
on their backs in baskets woven of willow, or 
in huge platters hewn out of the logs: the 
water being carried at times for half a mile in 
two buckets, hewn like the platters, out of 
trunks of trees and hung at the end of a long 
sapling. A deep trench was dug and by the 
edge sat a score of women less strong than 
their Spartan sisters, chopping with a rude 
hatchet hay or grass, to mix with the water in the 
trench or pit. Bucket after bucket of water 
was poured in from the primitive wooden pails, 
while six women with skirts kilted up nearly 
to the waists, trod the mortar until it was as 
smooth as paste. Another gang of women 
carried it in wooden troughs to the houses, 
where six or eight others plastered the logs, 
both inside and out, with the cold clay paste. 
The neatness of the work was astonishing, for 
while in some cases logs large enough to build 
a log house were to be found, in others the 
walls had to be woven out of coarse willow 
branches, the upright posts alone being of suf- 
ficient strength to support the roof of sods, 
(two layers) laid on with a neatness and preci- 
sion that is seldom seen in this country, and 
the walls of the houses themselves were not 
only stuffed with clay, but presented, both in- 
side and out, as smooth a surface as if a trowel 
of a first rate plasterer had been at work. In 
many places these people had neither tools 
nor nails, and the carpentering-work of the 
interior of the houses is a marvel of ingenuity.” 





GENIUS IN DistRESS.—Homer was a beggar; 
Terence was a slave; Paul Borghese had four- 
teen trades, yet starved with them all; Tasso 
was often distressed for five shillings; Ben- 
tivoglio was refused admittance into a hospital 
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he had himself erected; Bacon lived a life of 
distress; Sir Walter Raleigh died on the gcaf- 
fold; Spenser died in want; Milton sold his 
copyright of “Paradise Lost” for fifteen pounds, 
at three payments, and finished his life in ob- 
scurity; Dryden lived in poverty and distress; 
Steele lived a life of perfect warfare with 
bailiffs; Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield” was 
sold for a trifle to save him from the grip of 
the law; Fielding lies in the burying ground of 
the English factory at Lisbon, without a stone 
to mark the spot; Savage died in prison at 
Bristol, where he was confined for the debt of 
eight pounds; Butler lived a life of penury and 
died poor; Chatterton, the child of genius and 
misfortune, destroyed himself.—Church Weekly. 


Comforter—Advocate. 


“He shall give you another Comforter, that 
he may abide with you forever.” John xiv. 16. 
The word “comforter” does not convey to our 
minds the meaning of the original word which 
it is intended to translate. The Greek is par- 
aclete, some one called to one’s side to assist 
him, or plead his cause, especially in a court 
of justice, hence “advocate.” There is no 
office better known in Oriental lands, or to 
which there is more constant resort, than that 
of paraclete. No one would ever think of 
asking for a wife for himself. He must always 
have a go-between to plead his cause and re- 
count his excellence. Iwas paraclete hundreds 
of times for my poor oppressed Syrians. When 
they wished their cause to be laid plausibly 
before those over them in authority, they used 
to approach me through some intermediary 
who, they believed, had influences with me. 
Many a time I was urged to assist the people 
in shady transactions, but often they came to 
me when cruelly wronged, and I was glad to 
aid them. There was always much difficulty 
in getting from the people a clear and straight- 
forward statement; and it was no easy matter 
to construct a simple narrative out of the 
tortuous and passionate pleadings of the poor 
illiterate folk, and my business was to get hold 
of the facts, and place them dispassionately 
before the authorities, supported by any ev- 
idence I could obtain, and by all the authority 
I could bring to bear on the question. Jesus 
had been Paraclete to his followers, and would 
still remain their mediator between them and 
the Father; but as He was going away, He 
would send another Paraclete, who would take 
his place with them, aid them in adjusting 
their minds to spiritual truth, and so bring 
their cause to Him, and through Him in a man- 
ner acceptable to God. 

Christ thus takes the common function of 
advocate known to every Oriental, and by means 
of it teaches them the work of the Holy Spirit, 
who should remain with them, an abiding light, 
making the way clear through all the tangled 
maze of earthly existence.—The Armory. 


“What an unspeakable blessing it is to the 
poor, dependent children of the Church of 
Christ to feel his presence among them—to 
feel his spirit as precious ointment poured 
forth; this far exceeds any preaching of the 
Word—for then the great Minister of ministers 
is giving them the bread and wine of his own 
kingdom which is not of this world, and has 
none of the wisdom of this world in it.”—Sarah 
Emlen. 


THE FRIEND. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


A correspondent in attendance at the late 
Annual Gathering, held at Barnesville, writes 
“We feel to have had a week of many favors, 
indeed, much to enjoy. The meeting was 
smaller than usual, many vacant places of our 
dear aged friends called loudly to us, perhaps 
more so than their voices could have done. 

“When we first came together Seventh-day 
morning, I think there was a general sense of 
loneliness, not a single minister from other 
Yearly Meetings; our old Friends said the 
first time they ever remembered such to be 
the case. [A minister from North Carolina 
arrived at a later meeting.] 

“Tt was most impressive and instructive, how 
the Head of the Church did seem to be with 
us in a special manner, tendering our hearts 
together, causing us to feel such individual 
responsibility that we must not depend on 
others but must go direct to the Fountain 
Head for ourselves. 

“This feeling seemed to be with us to an un- 
usual degree, during the various sittings, so 
that I think I may say many of us who are 
younger, especially felt we had never sat a 
more strengthening and helpful Yearly Meet- 
ing. 
‘Perhaps it was in accordance with His wise 
plan that we should be left without outside 
help this once, that we might feel our own 
strength.” 

For a more detailed account of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, a member has sent us the following 
report from The Barnesville Republican, as in 
his judgment “quite good and nearly correct.” 


The followers of Fox again assembled at the es- 
tablished place of their annual gathering. While 
they are perhaps fewer in numbers than some- 
times, they seem imbued with a fervent desire 
to maintain unstained the precious principles left 
them as an inheritance by their fore fathers, who 
suffered, many of them, even unto death, rather 
than give them up. While the fathers and mothers 
in Israel have many of them been called from 
works to rewards, the large attendance of young 
members who take active interest indicates that 
there will be a succession of standard-bearers. 

Seventh-day. —The business of the day was chief- 
ly the reading of epistles from the Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond, excepting the one from 
Kansas, which has not been received. All con- 
tained much brotherly counsel. The Canadian 
brethren deplored the war in which our country 
was engaged, but expressed thankfulness that 
theirs was at peace, and declared that Britain should 
not stain her hands with the blood of Africa. New 
England spoke of the bountiful harvest, yet the 
laborers were few, and prayed that the Lord of 
the harvest would send more laborers into his vine- 
yard. Western Yearly Meeting admonished all 
that they must be baptized by the Spirit before 
they can become the chosen vessels of God. Iowa 
expressed a belief that the fraternal greetings of 
the different meetings are productive of good, en- 
couraging and strengthening each other in best 
things. Committees were appointed to essay re- 
plies to the epistles, after which the meeting ad- 
journed to eleven o’clock Second-day morning. 

First-day morning.—The well-known voice of 
Benjamin Brown, of North Carolina, first broke 
the stillness, beginning with the text, ‘‘Out of 
Egypt have I called my son,” showing how God 
was calling all to come out of Egyptian darkness 
of sin into his marvellous light. Enlarging, he 
dwelt with power on the fundamental principles 
of Quakerism. William Test, of Iowa, in the voice 
of prayer, entreated all to a greater willingness to 
submit themselves a living sacrifice, wholly accept- 
able to God. Hannah Stratton repeated the text, 
‘‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness; that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
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all good works,’’ yet showing that the mere litera- 
ry knowledge of the Scriptures cannot contain the 
saving power of grace. Jacob Maule spoke of the 
wonderful miracles recorded in the Scriptures and 
that they were given for our good. Referring to 
one who had endeavored to despise them and to 
unsettle the minds of others, how he had died as 
he had lived, without hope and without God, and 
expressing the belief that we should not judge 
him, but rather pity those of his household who 
mourn without hope. 

First-day afternoon. — Supplication was made 
that the high and holy One might look down from 
his throne of grace and remember our weakness 
and infirmities, and strength was besought to run 
with patience the race that is set before us. Joshua 
Smith began with the language, ‘‘ Oh, that I might 
die the death of the righteous and that my latter 
end may be like his,’’ adding, ‘‘ Such, I trust, is 
the desire of every thoughtful person now present; 
but we must live the life of the righteous and must 
learn to know Him whom to know is eternal life. 
No man can save his brother nor give Him a ran- 
som for his soul, but all must look to Him who 
holds the keys to eternity. The days once were 
when the law was handed down from the lips of 
priests and recorded on tablets of stone, but now 
they are written on the heart. Elwood Conrad’s 
voice was next heard, expressing a fear that there 
were some present who were living in the world 
without God, and what would be their condition 
if the summons should come, “‘ This night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.’’ The sacrifice of Christ 
without the gates of Jerusalem was an atonement 
for sin, that all who believed on Him might be 
saved. But the prince of our soul’s destruction 
is well content if we profess a form of religion and 
bring not forth works meet for repentance. Es- 
ther Fowler in gentle tones entreated all to so live 
that when the solemn summons comes they may 
be prepared to enter into the joy of the Lord. 
Benjamin Brown supplicated that the seed sown 
this day might fall on good ground and spring up 
into everlasting life. 

The representatives reported the name of Nathan 
R. Smith for clerk, and James Walton for assistant 
for men’s meeting, and Sara N. Hobson clerk, and 
Miriam Dewees assistant, which was satisfactory 
to the meeting, and they accordingly occupy those 
stations. The epistle from Kansas now being pres- 
ent was read to the satisfaction of Friends. The 
meeting then entered into the state of society b 
the reading of the queries and answers from eac’ 
of the Quarterly Meetings, which demonstrated 
that while Friends are steadfast in maintaining 
their fundamental principles, yet there were some 
shortcomings in minor points, which was the cause 
of much concern among consistent Friends. EI- 
wood Conrad, with convincing strength, defended 
the plainness of dress and address, stating that 
‘*if we will weigh the objections advanced by some 
in the balance of righteousness, I can express it in 
no other words but an unwillingness to come 
under the cross of Christ, and if we hope to reign 
with Him we must suffer with Him.” 

The report of the primary school committee 
showed that there were 526 children of school age 
in Ohio Yearly Meeting, the majority of whom have 
attended Friends’ schools. The committee was 
encouraged to diligence in its duty and an appro- 
priation of two hundred and fifty dollars was made 
for its use. 

Benjamin Brown spoke earnestly of need of true 
Friends, how that their light should shine and 
they not be ashamed to show before the world 
their faith in the principles they be ge how that 
in the bloody rebellion of Ireland only one Friend 
lost his life, and he put on a military uniform, that 
the Lord will keep, as it were, in the hollow of his 
hand, all who put their trust in Him, adding that 
he had travelled much in this land and had always 
been treated with respect, though his garb was 
simple and plain;‘that the world needs our princi- 
ples as much as it has ever done. 

Third-day.—The proceedings of the day were 
largely reports from various committees. After 
reading the notices of deceased ministers and el- 
ders the committee for distribution of approved 
writings of Friends reported progress in their work, 
and asked for $1oo for its use the coming year. 
Benjamin Brown asked all young members to rea 
those writings, so as to be well informed as to the 
reasons for the origin of our Society. 

The report of the Boarding Sch6ol showed it to 
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be in a prosperous condition, having a comfortable , prayed that we might be kept under a feeling of 
balance in favor of the past school year. Divine Presence. The meeting adjourned to meet 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings showed | at the same time and place next year, if so per- 
that that body had sent the following cablegram to | mitted. 

American delegates at the peace conference at The 
Hague: . 

‘*We desire your encouragement, and crave for 
Divine assistance in your efforts for arbitration.” 

To which the following reply was received : 

‘‘ Sincere thanks for your sympathy and encour- 

ement.”’ 

Much encouragement was given towards the daily 
reading of the Scriptures. William Test said that 
all parents should collect their families and read 
the Scriptures, not as a form, but as a duty to their 
families and their God. 

Two ministers were liberated to pay a visit to 
the Women’s Meeting. The visit was felt to be a 
time of favor. 

Fourth-day.—The public meeting to-day was 
probably one of the most favored of the session, 
and it truly seemed as though the Divine presence 
could be felt by many. Peter Dyer asked all to yield 
to the invitation : ‘‘ Come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and with- 
out price.’’ David Holloway quoted, ‘*God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom 
He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also 
He made the worlds.’’ ‘‘For God so loved the 
world that He gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him might live ;’’ and said 
this belief is what we stand most in need of, and 
that we must become in a childlike condition be- 
fore we can be taught by the great Teacher. Ben- 
jamin Brown said that Friends should speak in 
obedience to the Divine will, and that ‘‘we some- 
times feel that for Zion's sake we cannot hold our 
peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake we cannot rest un- 
til thy righteousness hath gone forth to enlighten 
the world.’’ After defending earnestly the position 
of Friends in regard to baptism and resurrection, 
he said that all should make their calling and elec- 
tion sure so that it might be with us as it was with 
one to whom he referred, who, when on his death- 
bed, had no concern for himself, for his work had 
been done, and well done, in the daytime, adding, 
‘“‘ If we never meet again in this world, may we all 
be permitted to meet in that better world, for if we 
are willing to wear the cross we will surely wear 
the crown.’’ Elwood Conrad petitioned that all 
might learn to walk in the high and holy way of 
the cross, ‘‘for as high as the heavens are above 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
saith the Lord.’”” Hannah Stratton spoke to the 
young, believing that there were some present who 
were willing to make sacrifice to their God, realiz- 
ing that we have here no continuing city. If it was 
necessary for King David, the royal psalmist, to 
pray ‘‘Cleanse me from secret faults,”’ is it not 
much more necessary for us earnestly to prepare 
for a blessed eternity, when this corruptible should 

ut on incorruption and this mortal immortality ? 
sods Maule reminded all of the prayer of Christ 
when He prayed that we might all be one, desiring 
that we might all be of one mind and walk close to 
Him, so that we may be filled with the knowledge 
of his will. A petition followed to the great Head of 
the Church to remember this once highly favored 
people and bring them back to their ancient faith- 
fulness. Sarah Ann Hobson desired that we might 
not overlook the still small voice which reproves 
us for every sin. 

Fifth-day.—The day was devoted largely to con- 
sidering reports of committees. The one having 
care of some Indians in Iowa reported improve- 
ment among them, and requested to be released, 
which was granted. The committee tosettle with 
treasurer showed a balance of $180.08 in his hands, 
and asked for an appropriation of $450.00 for the 
ensuing year. The trustee of Robert Miller's leg- 
acy showed $345 90, accrued interest, to be used 
for educational purposes where needed. The epis- 
tle committee produced replies to those received, 
which were read and approved. James Henderson 
prayed that we might all work our soul's salva- 
tion with fear and trembling. William Test, with 
great tenderness, spoke to all, encouraging all to 
greater faithfulness inthe maintenance of their 
principles. Benj. Brown expressed thankfulness 
for being thus favored to meet together and trans- 
act in harmony the business of the Church, and 





For “THE FRIEND.’ 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


By E. C. JOHNSON. 


“ Love is fulfilling of the law,” 
Wrote the Apostle Paul, 

“ And gospel, too,” adds William Penn, 
Thus wide encircling all, 

When full it reigns within the heart 
Is saved from sin’s enthrall. 


“By this shall men most surely know 
Ye my disciples are, 

If ye have love,” said Christ our Lord, 
Our Light, our risen Star. 

For God is love, whose saving grace 
Is shed on near and far. 


And if our gathering to-day 
Is in true Christian love 

Our souls are linked with that high throng 
Who swell the strains above. 

If from each soul the prayer shall rise 
For Christion love’s increase, 

"Twill help waft toward that blessed goal, 
Where war and strife shall cease. 









SPIRITUAL LIFE is that which distinguishes 
man from the lower animals, and that which 
man has in likeness with God. All the lower 
animals have physical life, the life of the body. 
All the lower animals have intelligent life. 
Though we call this, on the one hand, reason, 
or, on the other hand, instinct; we cannot de- 
fine the line between the two, so that a child 
or the wisest men can distinguish it. Man 
alone, while having physical and intellectual 
life has also spiritual life (not the religious 
sense merely, but spiritual life), that which 
enables him to conceive of spirit, to think of 
spirit, to commune with spirit, to reach out 
after union with spirit. This is the one sure 
line which separates the lowest and most prim- 
itive, or most degraded, of men from the best 
and most highly trained of the lower animals. 
In the possession of “spiritual life” man is 
formed in the image or likeness of God. In 
the recognition and cultivation of his spiritual 
life man employs and develops his God-like 
nature. A man may train and develop his 
physical nature so as to be the champion ath- 
lete of the city or country or universe, and 
yet be only on the plane of the bull or kine or 
elephant. A man may train and develop his 
intellectual nature, even on the religious side, 
and yet be nothing more than an intellectual 
animal, informed about the Bible as a book, and 
at the very front in all questions of higher or 
lower criticism, and ready to discuss the world’s 
religions as the world’s religions, yet without 
having exercised or brought into play his 
spiritual life or nature. The man who wants 
to cultivate his spiritual life, to be dominated 
by it, to manifest it to others, to be in closer 
fellowship with God, and to be more like God, 
can do so, will do so, and others will be aware 
of that fact. There are men who have cared 
for and developed their bodies so that their 
physical power manifests itself, who have 
trained and exercised their minds until their 
intellects are superior, yet whose spiritual life 
is prominent above all because it is most valued 
and most exercised. We ought to be that 
sort of persons, and yet more so. That should 
be our direction of aspiration and of striving.— 
S. S. Times. 


For “Tae FRIEED.” 
A Day in Holland. 


This little narrative will tell of one day’s ob- 
servation in Holland. Our party consisted of 
seven young or youngish men from the staid 
old city of Brotherly Love. We had two days 
before wandered around Rotterdam and looked 
at the house where Erasmus was born. We 
had seen men push milk or bread carts, with 
dogs harnessed underneath the carts, the an- 
imals pulling away in honest business fashion 
to help the men. In Rotterdam dogs are not 
just kept to be looked at, but are compelled to 
work for their living like the rest of us. 

Then too, we had been at The Hague, that 
beautiful residence city, the capitol of Holland. 
The brick work in the big public buildings looks 
just as good as new, although about six hun- 
dred years old. The little Queen’s Palace is 
not such a grand building after all. We had 
seen the Art Gallery with some of the marvel- 
lous productions of Paul- Potter and Reubens. 
We had driven down miles of beautiful streets, 
with the lazy canals in the centre, and with 
delightfully broad, comfortable old residences 
on either side. The views in these streets are 
softened by rows of stately trees, the deep 
shadows of which are reflected in the somber 
waters they guard. We had been out into 
the woods or park of The Hague, where all 
kinds of vehicles are propelled over the 
straight, level roads for miles under the fine 
old trees, and where the forest or flower-bor- 
dered highways disappear into a point as you 
look up or down the charming vistas. 

What much interested us in Holland is that 
nearly everything is “spick and span” clean. 
The people everywhere are washing. I have 
seen men rubbing down the outside wall of a 
three-story house with soap and water ; and a 
woman mopping up the gutter in front of her 
home with a big towel! 

The particular morning I tell about found 
us in Amsterdam. This old city lies a few 
miles from the Zuyder Zee, on a broad river 
which admits large ocean steamships to the 
quays. The city has about 375,000 people. 
Its principal streets are laid out almost parallel 
to each other, with wide canals in the middle, 
many of which are thronged with all sorts of 
craft of unfamiliar designs. Many of these 
vessels seem to be the homes of the families 
of those who manage them, and on their decks 
the little folks romp, and play and swing just 
as if on land. Busy little tugs shoot here and 
there on their various errands. Numerous 
iron or stone bridges cross the canals at inter- 
secting streets. Many of them are draw- 
bridges of novel construction. The water in 
the canals looks black and greasy. There is 
little current, and occasionally a disagreeable 
smell suggests the impression that maybe it is 
not altogether healthy. However, the people 
look pretty hearty, so I presume the sanitary 
arrangements of the city are good. 

The houses and shops of Amsterdam are 
mostly from three to five stories in height, 
each front presenting at the top a gable more 
or less elaborate, the whole effect frequently 
being quite stately and handsome. Here, as 
in other cities of the Netherlands, we noticed 
that many of the front walls lean out towards 
the streets, as if they had been forced from 
the perpendicular by the foundations yielding 
in the soft soil. The windows are generally 
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very broad, with plate glass ; and have Vene- | steamboat pushed along. One I recall—that 
tian blinds outside the sash and not within as | of a big fat man in a good sized row-boat, ly- 
we used to see in America years ago. ing back in the stern thereof, surrounded by 
After breakfast we sallied forth through | fishing tackle and a variety of other things 
busy streets, which are lined with names of! connected with creature comfort. He was 
firms and localities, which seem as it were jaw- | evidently out for a holiday. He was being 
breaking in their lack of vowels and their exces- | pulled along at a lively rate by a slender, poor 
sive length. The Dutch language is portentous | little old man, who had the other end of the 
toa foreigner. After sundry inquiries of police-| tow-rope wound around his neck, and who 
men, and more or less wild gesticulations, we | trudged along with a smiling countenance as 
reached the steamboat landing in good time. | if he thought he had rather a good sort of job 
Our destination was the Island of Marken. after all! 
Soon after leaving the pier we went through| As we went towards Marken we noticed the 
a lock which let us down into a canal at the | steps leading down to the canal opposite the 
level of the ocean, and along this water we | farm-house. At these places there would very 
wended our way through a typical Holland | likely be a round-faced, brown-armed, stout 
country. Great dykes kept the canal in place, | Dutch girl, washing up kettles and pans in the 
and for miles on one side of us the land lay | quiet water, with a vigor and energy that be- 
from five to twelve feet below the surface of | tokened a sturdy race. She would coolly watch 
the water. On both sides extended broad acres|us as we passed, never ceasing the active 
of green pasture land, dotted with thousands | scrubbing which was making her brass uten- 
of Holstein cattle or gentle sheep. The fields | sils glisten in the summer sun. 
were separated by little ditches. Indeed, Hol-| Towards noon we reached Monnikendam. 
land looks like this everywhere we have been ;| Here we took about a mile’s walk through the 
a dead level of rich green with straight ditches | village. It looked like any other Dutch town, 
and nothing above except the lovely rows of | but was particularly memorable to us because 
trees growing on the dikes. But I must not| of the crowd of boys our party got about them. 
forget the red tile roofs of the quaint old farm | This was accomplished by tossing Dutch cents 
houses which peep out of the masses of foliage | into the crowd of youngsters, and it was great 
that surround them. Nor must we forget the| fun to watch them scramble for the prizes. 
windmills which dot the landscape in every |The charm to the Americans was founded on 
direction. Here and there the traveller will | two things: first, to hear the wild clatter of 
notice an extra massing of the trees out on| the wooden shoes as the boys rushed over the 
the horizon, from the midst of which will rise | pavements after the money ; and secondly, to 
a graceful spire ; and he knows that this marks | see the said wooden shoes and their active 
a village, and that if he once gets under those | owners mixed up in inextricable confusion as 
trees he will find some of the most picturesque | they struggled for the coppers. As we steamed 
streets, and funniest little old houses and most | away from Monnikendam the happy children 
interesting people he ever came into contact | raised a farewell song in an unknown tongue, 
with. and their childish voices made a most pleasant 
At the first village we stopped long enough | adieu. 
to see some of the sights: the street was} Our next point was Marken, it being a small 
probably twenty-five feet wide and was densely | island out in the Zuyder-Zee. You enter the 
shaded, having a canal on one side and strange | little port through a mass of jet black rigging, 
cottages on the other, surrounded by cute lit- | for the inhabitants are great fishermen. Mar- 
tle flower gardens. The choice scenes up and| ken is one of the most noteworthy places in 
down the cross-ditches, the cottages, the trees, | Europe ; here the people have probably re- 
the lights and shadows all made ideal views | tained the ancient ways and dress to a larger 
for the kodak friends of the party. We went | extent than any other place near or in civiliza- 
into a cheese factory. First we passed through | tion. The visitor is suddenly introduced into 
the proprietor’s hallway back into the factory, | the sights and conditions of centuries ago. 
which in the winter is used as a stable. The} At the wharf were crowds of children in the 
stalls were at this time of year nicely painted | strangest costumes imaginable. Their head- 
and the floors sanded or covered with oil-cloth | dress was a sort of turban. The bodies were 
in the most artistic fashion, and everything | like those one sees in pictures of many cen- 
wonderously clean. The pine-apple cheeses | turies past. The frocks bulged out in the most 
are made in moulds and the print secured by put- | ridiculous fashion. The boys wore just as re- 
ting them into a net before being pressed in the | markable attire. Up to six years of age the 
mould, then the form of the net is thus pressed | boys and girls dress alike, all wear funny little 
into the soft cheese, so securing the appear-| caps and bodices, and immense bloomers. The 
ance of a pine-apple to the finished product. | difference in the whole outfit is that the boys 
In this village we noticed what we had seen | have a little colored spot in the top of their 
elsewhere in Holland. The women wear a| caps, whilst the girls have none. The effect 
head-dress, made of what might be described | of the whole thing is enhanced by the brilliant 
as a sort of brass shield or cap, which extends | coloring of the children’s clothing. 
on both sides of the head over the ears. Inj Nor are their elders any less picturesque in 
front over the temples are little things that | their attire. The men wear gay shirts, and 
look like small brightly polished brass flags, | bloomers as large as can be conceived of. The 
which give a most novel appearance to the| women’s headgear is very elaborate, whilst 
face. The whole arrangement is surmounted | their gay dresses and big aprons, and short 
by a white muslin cap, the cut of which seems | frocks, and wooden shoes make them a sight to 
to vary according to the taste or fancy of the| behold. Their houses are strange places. You 
wearer. The remainder of the women’s dresses | go into a front room where the walls are hung 
is frequently almost as unique. thick with decorated plates—real Delft-ware, 
Very funny sights were presented as our|not to be purchased for any sum; and one 




































































would think one’s self in a china shop. The 
furniture is very, very old. But the beds are 
the strangest things of all. They are built 
back in the wall, just like good sized closets, 
about four feet above the floor, and open into 
the room through a double door about four by 
four feet in size. Back in this sort of closets, 
amidst feather beds and sheets, these strange 
people sleep. Sometimes under the big bed or 
closet, is a little one for the children. To 
make up for these most unhygienic sleeping 
places, it may be said that the houses are 
scrupulously clean, the walls being quite pretty 
and the floors nicely sanded. 

Whilst we were among the people of Marken, 
we noticed that they are very industrious. 
Down on the wharfs and canal banks, the 
women were helping the men at the hardest 
work. All were engaged in loading hay. At 
other places I observed the women or young 
girls pulling boats along, or rowing, and hand- 
ling their craft with great dexterity. 

Our party of seven had five kodaks. These 
were used liberally, but the effects were vari- 
ous on some of the victims. The moment a 
group of the natives would discover a kodak 
coming down the street, the people would 
scatter and run, except that in one village the 
women were evidently quite flattered because 
of such attention, and kindly stood whilst a 
““snap shot” was taken. I caught one or two 
babies in arms in this way, with their inde- 
scribable dresses. The proud mothers were 
like mothers everywhere—glad to have their 
little ones noticed. But the men especially 
objected to have their pictures carried away 
by such intruders as ourselves. As they worked 
they would keep very alert, and call to their 
friends when seeing the latter in danger of 
being photographed. Sometimes they vigor- 
ously expostulated—one ran at me and put his 
hat in front of the camera; another rushed at 
one of our party with a pitchfork; under such 
circumstances they seemed quite excited and 
would call out “Nay, nay.” I confess to a 
respect for their feelings when I saw them 
worried about my camera; but others were not 
so troubled. Still we all secured some rare 
pictures, for a kodak does its work very quickly. 

The little voyage from Marken to Amsterdam 
was accomplished in due time, and as we that 
evening sat down to dinner, we declared our- 
selves pleased with our rare and delightful ex- 
perience. On our way up to the hotel we 
stopped to do some shopping. This is a most 
bewildering matter in Holland. In calculating 
cost and comparing with American money, one 
has to do a great deal of thinking at first. It 
takes one hundred cents to make a guilden— 
a guilden being equal to about forty cents of 
United States money, and the beginner is ap- 
palled when for instance he is charged twelve 
cents for a car-ride. But he soon learns that 
a Dutch cent is worth only four-tenths. of our 
cents, and that charges are not so high after 
all. 

The fitness of some things does not seem to 
get into a Hollander’s head, from our point of 
view. Thus, when I retired at the close of the 
day which is above described, I found in my 
room and on my couch a great mass of bed 
clothing which it was a weariness to contem- 
plate. So out into the hall 1 carried two 
feather covers each about three inches thick, 
and sundry other things wherewith to keep 
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myself warm; until the pile was nearly as big 
as my bed, and half as high as myself. Why 
these people think it necessary to supply such 
mountains of covering in mid-summer, is in- 
comprehensible to the American mind! 

But in turn our party of seven seems to 
| surprise these Hollanders, in one way at least. 
, Beer or wines are considered part of the dinner 
or lunch, and sometimes served gratis. We 
all refuse the mild intoxicants and ask for 
water. I am glad we can thus so testify to 
the cause of temperance. But why a party of 
young men all neglect beer or wine, and ac- 
tually are willing to pay for water, seems quite 
incomprehensible to the average foreign waiter. 
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Wm. C. ALLEN. 

: The Muncy Friends’ Meeting. 

t Three miles north of Muncy, in the village 
4 of Pennsdale, stands the stone meeting-house 





of the Religious Society of Friends. This 
summer it completes its one hundredth year. 
e It can scarcely fail to be interesting to anyone 
who is interested in anything beyond his own 
a personal wants. The geologist must notice at 
once the fine limestone and splendid fossil rocks 

























d in its century old walls. The ornithologist and 
e botanist may refresh their souls together in the 
e grove that slopes from the house to the road. 
a The lovers of beautiful scenery have the meet- 
0 ing house itself, the Bald Eagle mountains to 
2- the west and the long narrow valley, between 
e over-lapping foothills, leading north to the 
ir mountains in the blue distance. The historian 
ly fares better than any of these, and the poet 
Ly best of all, for the latter adds imagination and 
»d feeling to his facts. 
ir dust back of the meeting house, and sur- 
of rounded by a low stone wall, is the burying 
r- ground. Here, within hearing of the voices of 
‘is the congregation, lie the ashes of the pioneers 
at whose memory is sacred to their descendants. 
ch The treaty of Fort Stanwix, 1768, opened 
nd the way for the peaceful settlement of the 
4 country along the West Branch of the Susque- 
.m hanna, and settlers flocked into it from various 
ot parts. 
re In the last quarter of the last century William 
ly. Ellis came from Philadelphia to this neighbor- 
1m hood, to survey the land for Samuel Wallace. 
at He was attracted by the beauty of the country 
ir- and the richness of the soil, and purchased a 
»X- tract for himself. 
we There may have been Friends here before him, 
ost but it was not until 1786 that he married and 
ng brought his wife to a temporary home near Wolf 
ne Run House, which he built later. In 1786 
It Benjamin Warner, great-grandfather of Thomas 
donee A. Warner, of Muncy township, settled with 
of his family on a farm between Hughesville and 
ap- Pennsdale. 
lve James Kitely, another great-grandfather of 
hat Thomas A. Warner; Jesse Haines, grandfather 
our of the late Jesse Haines, and James Ecroyd, 
ter grandfather of the present James Ecroyd, came 
soon after, but the exact date of their arrival I 
to have not been able to learn. 
- of There were also many other Friends who 
the worshipped in the log meeting house which 
my stood on the site of the present one, but as their 
bed descendants have moved away or left the society, 
em- their memory is not so especially cherished in | 
two the neighborhood as of those mentioned. 
ick, Samuel Wallace, who lived near where Hall’s 
eep Station now is, was by far the wealthiest of 
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THE FRIEND. 


This, 


Until 1799 Muncy Friends had belonged, 


officially, to Exeter Meeting, in Berks County, 
and afterwards to Catawissa Meeting, in Col- 
umbia County, but in that year they were 
granted a Monthly Meeting of their own, and 
reported directly to the Quarterly Meeting, in 
Philadelphia, as they continue to do. 


William Ellis, grandfather of the late Jesse 


Haines, was the first clerk of this Meeting and 
the earliest minutes are in his handwriting. 
These records have been deposited for safe 
keeping in the fireproof record room of the 
Friends’ Library, in Philadelphia. 


The Meeting was liberally supplied with minis- 


ters in those days, when three very able ones oc- 
cupied the highest seats. 


These were Jesse 
Haines, Mercy Ellis, wife of William Ellis, and 
Elizabeth Kitely, wife of James Kitely. 
Friends’ houses were smaller then than now, 
but their hospitality was larger. A guest at 
the home of William Ellis records that the 


evening. before Monthly Meeting about twenty 


Friends from a distance alighted at William 
Ellis’ door, and were comfortably entertained 
for the night. This was no uncommon oc- 
currence. 

The early Friends also set a high value on 
education, and a Friends’ school was established 
very soon and is still kept up. Apparently 
more was expected of children then than now, 
for once, when William Ellis was away from 
home, he wrote to his wife that he had been 
thinking that their four-year-old daughter 
Molly ought to know pretty well how to spell 
by that time. Thosechildren who went to West- 
town Boarding school, in Chester County— 
where most Philadelphia Friends have been 
educated for the last hundred years—travelled 
as far as Philadelphia on horseback. Friends, 
both men and women, who attended Quarterly 
and Yearly Meetings in Philadelphia, travelled 
there and back in the same way. 

A few traditions and memories of those far- 
off times are contained in books which are 
private property, but one would give a great 
deal for a complete picture of life in the 
Friendly community in those old days. 

If walls had tongues, as well as ears, what 
interesting tales those old stones could tell.— 
Elizabeth Willits Warner in Muncy Luminary. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

In addition to the Monthly Meetings mentioned 
last week, Henry T. Outland continued his religious 
service in New Jersey, in meetings held last First- 
day at Vincenttown in the afternoon, and in Mount 
Holly in the evening. These seemed to be occasions 
of Divine visitation. 





A meeting to consider means of relief for the 
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these Friends, and, wishing to have the meeting | Dukhobors in Manitoba, was held in Arch Street 
near his home, built a stone meeting house, at Meeting-house on Fifth-day evening the 5th inst. 
his own cost, not far from that place. 
however, was not convenient for the Friends 
at Pennsdale and eastward, for the roads were 
poor, carriages almost an unknown luxury and 
saddle horses insufficient to carry all who wished 
to attend. Besides, much of the primeval for- 
est was still standing, and wild animals and 
Indians had by no means vanished. So the 
Muncy Friends (as those living at Pennsdale 
were then and are still called) petitioned the 
Quarterly Meeting, in Philadelphia, for a meet- 
ing house of their own, and the present struct- 
ure was built in answer to their request, on 
land obtained from John Carpenter. 


An address by Charles Rhoads was read, recounting 
their past and present condition, as may be found 
on another page of this number. Joseph Elkinton 
gave a brief but impressive presentation of the 
state of that people as he witnessed them in their 
present places of abode. Their remarks, both in 
the stearage of the four ships which he visited as 
they reached the Canadian ports, and at religious 
opportunities in their present abodes, were satis- 
factory as to their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“A tormented people and driven from one place to 
another, had been in a poor position to attend 
schools.” Twenty dollars was the fine imposed in 
Russia “for three persons to be found together 
reading the Scriptures.” The instance of Moses 
Brown was adduced, rendering his thank offering 
to his Heavenly Father for the saving of his daugh- 
ter, by proceeding to free his slaves; as a sugges- 
tion to us to inquire and apply the answer to our 
duty concerning this people in their distress, “ what 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits to 
me?” 

William Evans continyed the narrative of their 
recent visit in Manitoba, and read interesting let- 
ters from that quarter. 

Several speakers made suggestions as to the 
proper food to be furnished, and considerable ex- 
pression was given in favor of our extending the 
opportunity among those of other religious per- 
suasions to join in contributing means of relief. 
One Friend regarded this movement of the Dukho- 
bors, as placing upon American soil “a great moral 
question, inviting the interests of the civilized 
world.” Another called it “an object lesson to 
this world, involving a Divine purpose for good to 
our continent.” 

The meeting united in a proposition to recom- 
mend to the committee of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, now under appointment concerning the Duk- 
hobors, to select out of each Monthly Meeting of 
this Yearly Meeting suitable men and women to 
solicit throughout our membership means to help 
the 7,500 Dukhobors now in danger of destitution 
of food through the winter, unless it is supplied by 
those who are less in want. 


a —ee 


Notes from Others. 


The New York Times is responsible for the fol- 
lowing anecdote: A small group of farmers were 
gathered at the village store listening to the store- 
keeper reading an account of the death of Robert 
G. Ingersoll. When the reading was finished there 
was a momentary hush, when one of the hearers, 
who looked as though he might have been the origi- 
nal of “The Man with the Hoe,” said in a low, 
musing tone, “For they are dead who sought the 
young child’s life.” 





Are young men and women not willing to begin 
housekeeping on the plane upon which their fathers 
and mothers began? Will the next war we fight in 
this country be to free ourselves from the slavery 
to things? It is true that what we need is eman- 
cipation from the false standards that make per- 
manent homes impossible to the innumerable thous- 
ands who are thereby deprived of the sweetest ex- 
perience of love and life because of the lack of a 
home.—Ex. 





The Atlantic Monthly, this month, has an inter- 
esting and very ably written article, by H. D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., on “The United States and Rome.” Its 
thesis is the possibility, if not likelihood, that the 
Papal church will after a time “ control the religious 
life of the majority of the American people,” and 
while—as is likely to be the case in an article deal- 
ing with so great an array of facts—some of the 
statements seem to us unjustified, the general ar- 
gument contains many things that are startlingly 
true.—Intelligencer. 


